clamorous Nazis, confident in the knowledge that Sunday
would give them an ample majority, were everywhere distri-
buting leaflets with the legend 'Vote Yes for Schuschnigg'. In
thousands they blew about the streets, the wind swirling them
up into spiral clouds and dropping them again to the pavements
and gutters* The men of Schuschnigg's Storm Corps, fine
strapping lads in their dark blue uniform, stood about the
streets.

I looked at these men with feelings of compassion. They
were all thinking still in terms of a domestic Austrian dispute.
The ring would be kept, they thought, while Austria went to
the polls and the vote, they knew, would show that an over-
whelming majority wanted an Austria bound by the closest
friendship to Germany but still 'free and independent9.

Not one in a thousand of them, I believe, worried seriously
about the possibility that Hitler might march in. Warnings
are vain, the printed word is futile, experience teaches no
lessons.

As I walked about Vienna that day I felt like the one-eyed
man in the country of the blind. I knew instinctively, from
experience, from conviction, what was coming, and nobody
else seemed to realize it.

During the afternoon a hush fell on the city. The leaflets
still swirled about, a streamer proclaiming that CA good
Austrian is a good German* flapped drearily across the
Karntnerstrasse. But the marching bands of Schuschnigg's
men, the motor-cars and motor-lorries that had been tearing
through the streets in his cause, suddenly disappeared. Vienna
seemed to stand still.

I felt that the historic hour had struck. As surely as if I had
been present I knew that the telephone wires between Vienna
and Berlin and Munich were buzzing, that Schuschnigg and his
men in the Chancery were facing their last crisis, that the map
of Europe was being altered again, that the verdict of the Great
War was being reversed, that decisions vital for Europe, for
England, for me, were being taken behind the scenes*
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